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FOREWORD 






One of the major functions of the California Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education is to advise the Legislature, State officials and 
the governing boards of public higher education on the need for and location . 
of new facilities. The following report has been prepared by the staff of 
the Council to enable the Council to develop its advice as appropriate on 
the need for new centers and related matters. 

The report is the second to be prepared for the Council and is one 
of a series of statewide studies spanning two decades. The study has 
been conducted in time for ^report to the 1969 Legislature, as called for 
in action of the Council in 1964 at the conclusion of the last review 
of the subject. 

« 

Interest in new centers on behalf of various areas of the state 
has been recently expressed through Legislative resolution as well as 
in presentations made to the Council's Committee on Physical Facilities 
in public hearings held in August 1968. Specific Senate and Assembly 
resolutions are included in Appendix H and a list of persons making 
presentations to the Committee ±s shown in Appendix I. The individual 
area concerns are treated within the staff report within the context of 
the total question. 

It should be noted that the need for additional community colleges in . 
California is considered in comprehensive fashion in contrast to previous 
statewide studies. State and federal participation in funding of new 
colleges, greater availability of data, and development of individual dis- 
trict plans have enabled attention to be directed to the plans and needs of 
this most important segment of higher education for the first time. As 
pointed out in the study's findings and recommendations, determination of the 
need for additional Junior Colleges on the basis of data available at a state- 
wide level must necessarily be tempered by local conditions and factors. The 
recommendations as proposed by the staff provide for procedures through 
which the Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges may con- 
sider special problems not apparent in the comprehensive overview. 

In all instances the Council staff has sought to take a point of view Y' 
designed to ensure the accommodating of anticipated enrollment demand with- 
in each segment of public higher education at the least cost to the public, 
whether the cost is met by state, local or federal agencies. 



The study has been conducted assuming current policies concerning 
student admissions, distribution of enrollments, and the form and structure 
of higher education. Should major changes bo made, then certain of 
the findings of this review might be modified. In general those matters 
which might be susceptible to change in the years to come are: (1.) the 
distribution of lower division students among the segments of higher 
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education, (2.) the emergence of "senior colleges", i.e. . those with ■/ 
little or no lower division, (3.) the possibility of developing 
purely graduate institutions and (4.) admission and retention of 
students, etc. A further question, not fully considered herein which 
may affect the need for facilities, is the way in which graduate 
"demand" can be accurately anticipated. This question requires ex- 
tensive study and implies projections of manpower needs of California, 
which presently are most difficult to carry out. 

Council staff participating in the preparation of the report 
included Willard Spalding, study task force leader, David Duxbury, 
Leland Myers, John M. Smart and Ceurtland Washburn. Charles McIntyre 
contributed to the survey as well. The staffs of the Department of 
Finance, the University of California, the California State Colleges 
and the California Community Colleges were most cooperative in pro- 
viding data as needed. Individuals who reviewed drafts of the report 
from the three segments of higher education provided many useful 
comments. Responsibility for the report, of course, is that of the 
Council staff. 



January 2, 1969 

{ 



Owen A. Knorr 
Director 
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GLOSSARY 



(Definition of the manner in which terms are used in this report.) 

ACADEMIC YEAR — Refers to the normal nine-month period from mid-September 

to mid-June, consisting of two semesters or three quarters 

ACADEMIC QUARTER — This is any one of the three quarters that comprise 

an academic year. 

ACADEMIC SEMESTER — This is any one of the two semesters that comprise 

an academic year. 

ANNUAL STUDENT DEMAND — Number of students seeking a full academic year 

of education (three quarters or two semesters) in a 
given year. A summer term increment is included for 
institutions on year-round operation. 

BALANCED ENROLLMENT — The condition of having equal enrollment in each 

term of a four-quarter or calendar year, when an 
institution is on year-round operation. 

CAPACITY — The physical space to accommodate students at a given time 

It is a function of the number and type of classrooms 
and laboratories available for class scheduling according 
to established standards for utilization of facilities. 

An enrollment ceiling may be above or below actual 
rated capacity. 

COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS — A systematic examination and comparison of 

alternative courses of action that might be taken to 
achieve specified objectives in terms of the projected 
costs and benefits to be derived from each course of 
action. 

DIVERSION — The shifting of lower division students from one segment 

of public higher education to another segment. Generally 
used to describe the shift of eligible lower division 
students from the University of California and State 
Colleges to other institutions — usually the Junior 
Colleges . 

ENROLLMENT ON AN ANNUALIZED BASIS — An average of the enrollment in each 

of the three quarters or two semesters of an academic 
year exclusive of the summer session. A summer term 
increment is included for institutions on year-round 
operations . 



... 



ENROLLMENT CEILING — The enrollment an institution plans to 

accommodate at any given time. The ultimate 
enrollment beyond which an institution does not 
plan to accommodate* additional students is 
referred to as the "maximum planned enrollment 
ceiling. " 

EXTENDED USE OF FACILITIES — Extending the hours of instruction 

into the evening and to Saturday in order to 
accommodate additional enrollment within the 
same physical facilities . 

PARTICIPATION RATES — The percentage of the enrollment of an 

institution having residence in a specific 
geographic area, such as a county of the state. 

REDIRECTION — The process of directing eligible applicants for admission 

from campuses of the University where vacancies 
do not exist to campuses where vacancies do exist, 
or from State Colleges when vacancies do not exist 
to State Colleges where vacancies do exist. 

SEGMENTS — University of California, California. State Colleges, 

public Junior Colleges, and private colleges and 
universities . 

SUMMER SESSION — A special summer program generally less than 12 

weeks in duration. A college on year-round 
operation could offer a summer session as well 
as a summer term. 

SUMMER QUARTER (TERM) — A fourth quarter during the period from 

mid-June to September which is added under year- 
round operations. It is designed to provide 
offerings generally equivalent to any other term 
for regular students. 

SUMMER QUARTER INCREMENT — Actual summer term enrollments divided 

by three and added to the three-quarter average 
annual enrollment to provide four-quarter average 
annual enrollment. A summer quarter increment of 
7,000 thus represents actual summer enrollment of 
21 , 000 . 

YEAR-ROUND OPERATION (Y.R.O.) -- The extension of the conventional 

academic year of 36 weeks (two semesters or three 
quarters) to at least 48 weeks of instruction by 
the addition of a summer quarter (term) . 
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CHAPTER I 



Scope of the Report 



INTRODUCTION 



This is the second major report of the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education to examine in detail the need for new centers of higher 
education in California. The report is prepared in light of the Donahoe 
Higher Education Act which assigns to the Council the function of: 



. . . development of plans for the orderly growth 
of public higher education and the making of recom- 
mendations on the need for and location of new facilities 
and programs. 1 



The Legislature has indicated its intent to be guided by the recommenda* 
tions of the Council concerning new institutions as follows : 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Legislature not to authorize or to acquire sites for 
new institutions of public higher education unless 
such sites are recommended by the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education and not to authorize existing or 
new institutions of public education other than . . . 

[State Colleges and University Campuses] to offer 
instruction beyond the 14th grade level. ^ 



The Council completed its first survey in late 1964 and presented its 
findings and recommendations to the 1965 Session of ^the Legislature. At 
that time, the Council found an immediate need for a State College to be 
located in Kern County — primarily due to the fact that this metropolitan 
area had no four-year college available to its residents. A "definite 
ultimate need" for three additional State Colleges was identified, one 
in Contra Costa County, one in Ventura County and one in either San Mateo 
or Santa Clara County. A "definite ultimate need" for two additional 
University of California campuses was also foreseen, one for the San 
Francisco Bay Area and one for the Los Angeles area. 



During the 1965 Session, legislation was enacted and signed by the 
Governor which established the Kern County State College for which there 
was found a "definite ultimate need." In the other three areas recom- 
mended by the Council, colleges were also established, but with the 
proviso that their construction could not proceed without resolution of 
the Trustees of the California State Colleges approved by the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education. 




• ^Education Code . Sec. 22703. 

2lbid .. Sec. 22501. 

3see‘ Appendix A for text of Council recommendations. 
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California State College, Bakersfield, is now under development and 
is scheduled to open in the fall of 1970. Site acquisition has gone 
forward for property suitable for State College development in Contra 
Costa, San Mateo and Ventura Counties. Such advance purchase of land 
has been in accord with the original Council action in 1964 and subsequent 
Council actions on the subject. 

To date the University of California has not sought to acquire land 
for the proposed University campuses nor has it indicated its intention 
to develop either of the institutions for which the Council found there 
was a "definite ultimate need." Final disposition is pending as well 
on the subject of the need for specialized programs in the San Joaquin 
Valley as indicated in the 1964 Council recommendations. 

The 1964 study of the Council limited its consideration of the 
needs for additional Junior College facilities to the extent to which 
the whole of the state was included within districts. Earlier reports, 
specifically the 1959 Master Plan for Higher Education in its consideration 
of the need for new facilities and the 1955 Restudy of the Needs of Higher 
Education, had done much the same. In this present report, however, the 
need for additional Junior College facilities is given much greater 
attention for two chief reasons: (1.) The marked expansion of state 

participation in the capital construction programs of Junior Colleges 
resulting primarily from legislation enacted in 1967 and subsequent 
(' funding through a bond issue in June 1968, 1 and (2.) the improvement in 

statewide and individual college data available to the Council: inventories 

of physical facilities, curricula offered, college construction plans and 
enrollment projections. 

California has in its borders more than 60 private colleges and 
universities both denominational and non-sectarian, in addition to other 
specialized schools and training institutions. Serving California residents 
as well as individuals from other states, these institutions play a signifi- 
cant role in providing higher educational opportunities. This report is, 
of course, confined to the need for new colleges and universities supported 
from public funds. However such consideration requires reference to* the 
independent institutions. Enrollment data and other tabular presentations 
throughout the report make reference to the privately -supported institutions 
as appropriate. 

It must be pointed out that the main intent of this study is to con- 
sider the need for new centers of public higher education. The question of the 
need for new facilities on existing campuses is not directly at issue 
though necessarily there is a relationship t In great measure the expanding 
enrollments of higher education in the immediate future will require 
increased capacity and ability to accommodate enrollments — this may be 
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lit also should be noted that federal participation in Junior College 
construction has commenced since the last Council report. 
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achieved by constructing new buildings, new centers, or by other 
means designed to increase the efficient use of existing physical 
plants. 

To summarize, the present report is one of a series of planning 
documents prepared in California to assure the orderly growth of \ 

higher education. Review is required periodically in order to deal 
with changes in projected enrollments which may occur often and at times 
unexpectedly. Continual revisions of plans on an orderly basis are 
called for, as is the need to make new projections into the future. 



Approach to the Study 

Past studies of the need for new centers of higher education in 
California have employed a variety of methods to assess and project 
the need for the establishment of public colleges and their development. 

In general the approaches have emphasized the examinations of specific 
regional requirements, with only limited attention to effects upon 
other areas and existing public institutions or to optimal ways of 
accommodating new students. This report seeks to continue the effort 
begun in the 1964^ survey to examine more explicitly alternative methods 
of accommodating increasing enrollments as well as to be cognizant of 
area needs. 

Before considering options available to state and local 
jurisdictions to provide facilities for growing collegiate enrollments, 
certain assumptions for this study are set forth. These assumptions reflect in 
part current policies which are either explicitly or implicitly stated: 

Assumption 1 : The state will continue to educate all eligible students 

seeking a public higher education with present entrance 
requirements continuing in effect. 2 

Assumption 2 : The proportion of students served by independent insti- 

tutions will not change markedly within the period 
under survey. 



^The 1964 report, for example, gave considerable attention to the 
applications of year-round operations . 

9 

Changes in admission requirements have profound educational and 
social effects. Master Plan findings and agreements on admission standards 
are now under review. However, any changes which might result from this 
will produce effects which will be examined in the Council* s 1973 study 
of the need for additional centers. 
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Assumption 3 : College-going rates and persistence of students will 

continue to increase as has been the case in the recent ' 
past. 



Assumption 4 : The form of higher education, i . e . , curricular patterns, 

structure, etc., will continue substantially as is 
presently the case during the next decade ahead. 



Assumption 5 : There need be no arbitrary limit upon the number of insti- 

tutions in the state or within any one system. 

Assumption 6 : Increasing the capacity of existing institutions to house 

projected increases in enrollments is deemed desirable 
when it is economically more feasible than the building 
of additional facilities at new locations. 

Assumption 7 : Subject to limitations imposed by site location, the 

physical plant of an institution of higher education 
may be expanded by any given factor. (Appendix B 
considers the various aspects of the question of 
expansion of planned maximum size, concluding that 
present data and the literature do not support argu- 
ments against large institutions.) 



( Assumption 8 : The concept of year-round operations is sound and when 

instituted in a judicious manner with reference to costs 
and benefits on an institution-by-institution basis can 
result in significant total cost savings for all segments 
by increasing the capability of an institution to accom- 
modate increased numbers of students in the same facilities. ^ 



Options 

There are two major options which individually or in combination 
can provide for enrollments beyond current capabilities of institutions : 

Option 1 : The establishment of new colleges and campuses 

to accommodate additional enrollments, and/or 



^Studies of the Council in 1964 indicated the potential cost savings 
in operation of facilities on a year-round basis, as well as increased 
service to students. The factor of potential savings has recently been 
validated in a report prepared for the Council by Touche, Ross, Bailey and 
Smart — an independent management consulting firm. Though none of these 
studies has considered application of year-round operations in j un ior 
colleges, the findings of the investigations are clearly applicable and 
s are assumed so in this report. 

|.\ 
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Option 2: 



Increasing the capability of existing institutions to 
accommodate additional enrollments. 



As a general proposition it is believed more desirable to seek 
ways and means of accommodating additional enrollments by the second 
option — increasing the capability of existing institutions to 
accommodate additional enrollments. There are several ways (or "sub-options") 
in which this may be accomplished and which are considered for application 
in this report. It should be stressed, however, that in any event additional 
numbers of students must be educated and housed in the years ahead. New 
facilities on existing campuses will be required, and total costs of 
operations will increase. The intent herein in considering options for 
application is to minimize costs to the local taxpayers while continuing 
to assure a quality program for higher education with choices open to 
the student consistent with his interests and abilities. 

Under option 2. above, the following policies can increase the 
capability of institutions to accommodate additional enrollments. 



A. Redirection of Students . The redirection of students from the 
college or campus of their first choice may occur within 
segments in instances where particular institutions are 
topping-out. * Presently among campuses of the University 
system, students are being redirected to other campuses who 
have given first preference to attend the crowded Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses, for example. Redirection has also 
been necessary when demand exceeds existing facilities at the 
developing campuses such as Irvine and Santa Cruz. Redirec- 
tion is also occurring in some degree for students who might 
otherwise attend San Francisco State College and San Jose 
State College, though such redirection is not handled in a 
centralized manner in the State Colleges as it is in the 
University • 2 Junior Colleges may redirect within their own 
districts in the case of multi-campus districts. Redirection 
to Junior Colleges outside the district is not the rule. 

The University of California, with a statewide emphasis, can 
redirect students to any of its campuses where hardship to 
the student is not at issue. The State Colleges with an 
historical regional emphases appear in a somewhat different 



^ See glossary for definition of .diversion. 

^a student applying to any University campus is admitted, if eligible, 
to the University as a whole. He indicates his first, second and third choices 
of campuses. If his first choice cannot accommodate him he is "redirected" 
to his second or third choice. Continuing students, of course, have priority 
over new admittees. In the State Colleges there is no "single admission" 
to all State Colleges. If quotas are filled at one college, the student 
may request that his records be sent to another. Early cut-off dates for 
admission have been used primarily as the method for controlling 
student in-put. 
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context (though some colleges such as California State 
Polytechnic College at San Luis Obispo, Chico State College, 
Humboldt State College, and San Jose State College are 
statewide in drawing power). For the State Colleges, 
redirection can perhaps best be applied, if necessary, to 
those students who wish to attend the college reaching its 
planned maximum enrollment and who plan to travel from a 
county of residence which contains or is near other State 
Colleges not experiencing enrollment pressures. For example, 
the resident of Los Angeles County wishing to attend San 
Jose State College could be redirected to the California State 
College at Dominguez Hills or to another State College in 
seme other area of the state if the student desires to attend 
college away from home, provided in each case that the 
desired educational program is available. 

Orderly redirection of students within one system from four- 
year, public institutions which are topping-out is considered 
as a valid option in this report. University students under 
this option may be redirected to any University campus; State 
College students to any State College within the area in which 
they permanently reside or, if they choose, another State 
College not experiencing pressures of enrollment. It is 
assumed that Junior College students may not be easily 
redirected to colleges outside their district because of 
present statutory restrictions. 

B. The Amount of Annual Growth . Additional enrollment demand may 
be accommodated by increasing the amount of annual growth of 
existing campuses and colleges. The option of increasing 
annual growth is used in considering the need for new State 
Colleges and campuses of the University of California. In 
practice. Junior Colleges have been planned to receive all- 
comers at a particular point in time and within a relatively 
small area and therefore variation in annual growth rates is 
not directly applicable to them. 

It is presumed that there is a point at which a given campus 
cannot efficiently accommodate annual growth without 
affecting the educational program — i.e. , ability to hire 
large numbers of faculty, organize courses and curricula, 
provide supporting services, etc. No evidence, however, is 
available bearing on the educational effects of a given growth 
rate; it is therefore clear that this option must be applied 
with caution and in light of past experience. 

C. Year-round Operations . When instituted after cost-benefit 
analyses, in a judicious manner on campuses of sufficient size, 
summer terms potentially are able to accommodate a proportion 
of the annual enrollment demand. This option is considered in 
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examining the need for new State Colleges, campuses of the 
University of California and Junior Colleges. As the summer 
term enrollment approaches the average enrollment of other 
terms greater efficiency results. 

D. Extension of Hours of Instruction . It may be reasonable to extend 
hours of instruction into the evening hours and to Saturday morn- 
ing in an effort to accommodate additional enrollments within the 
same physical plant. Such action could imply a change in estab- 
lished utilization standards upon which present State capital 
outlay funds are made available. Current standards call for 
certain levels of utilization within a five-day week, 8a.m. -5p.m. — 
or a 45-hour week.l Junior Colleges and some State Colleges now 
make extensive use of evening hours for instruction. The 
University of California does only to a limited extent. Saturday 
classes are not generally the rule. 

Assuming an institution-by-institution analysis of the advantages 
of extending class offerings for full-time students into the 
evening and/or Saturday, this option is considered for applica- 
tion in this study, particularly in respect to the University of 
California and in some degree to the State Colleges. 

E. Expansion of Institution Size . In assessing the need for new 
centers of higher education, the expansion of existing campus 
capacity to accommodate additional enrollment is assumed possible 
wherever the physical site permits. The desirability of such 
expansion may be determined by weighing costs and benefits of 
expansion with the costs of providing facilities and the costs 
and benefits of a new center of higher education. Such expansion 
may imply the raising of planned maximum enrollment ceilings and 
normally would include the necessity to plan for more physical 
facilities on the existing campus. 

One other possibility can be stated which could have effect on the 
need for new State College and University centers and which in substance 
reduces the enrollment demand on these institutions. This would be the 
restriction of State College and/or University intake of lower-division 
. students who would otherwise be eligible and who would normally attend 
the four-year colleges. The first steps in this direction were taken 
in the 1959 Master Plan which established a policy of diversion of lower- 
division students to the Junior Colleges from the University and the 
State Colleges so that the result would be a ratio of 60% upper division 
to 40% lower division enrollments in the two, four-year segments by 1975. 

^Space and utilization standards also include measures of the extent to 
which each classroom is occupied on the average during the period 8a.m. -5p.m. 
as well as the assignable square feet for desks, laboratory equipment, etc. 
Changes in these technical aspects of the standards are not considered as 
within the option since the whole of the subject has been reviewed in 1966 and 
reported in the CCHE report. Space and Utilization Standards . California Public 
Higher Education . CCHE No. 1027, Sept. 1966. 
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The State Colleges have already met this goal, the University has made 
only limited progress. 

« 

A number of variations are apparent ranging from a complete elimin- 
ation of lower division programs at existing State Colleges and University 
campuses, to elimination of the freshman and sophomore years at selected 
institutions, to establishment of new centers as "senior colleges" 

(colleges without the lower division). The latter has been selected as 
a policy for certain institutions in New York, Florida, Illinois, and 
most recently Texas. 

In 1967 the Council staff in response to legislative resolution found 
some possible merit in the establishment of institutions without the 
lower division, and in the phasing-out of lower division in certain other 
special instances.*** 

It is significant to note, however, that the elimination of lower- 
division instruction at any University of California campus or California 
State College would not increase upper-division and graduate student 
capacity by the number of the lower-division students diverted to the 
Junior Colleges or independent colleges. Of the total lower-division 
students diverted, about two-thirds of that number in upper-division and 
graduate students could be handled in the same plant because of curricula 
demands on facilities. Or, in other words, it might be necessary to 
increase facilities by up to one-third to handle the same total number 
of students in attendance prior to lower-division redirection, since 
eadi graduate and upper-division student requires more space than a 
lower-division student. 

In the absence of policy statements beyond those of the 1959 Master 
Plan which would reapportion lower- division enrollments, the option of 
adjusting the proportion of lower-division students taken into the University 
and State College segments is not considered for application in this study. ^ 



Economic Considerations of College Location 

Once a university or college is determined as being needed, its location 
may result from giving substantial weight to social and economic needs of a 
given region. A recent legislative report stated: 

Can University campuses be used deliberately and 
appropriately as anchors for urban redevelopment plans? 

Should rural locations be selected for campuses in order 

lAction on the staff report was postponed indefinitely. See Appendix C 
for text of staff recommendations made in the 1967 report. 

^Diversion of large numbers of students would mean some corresponding need 
for Junior College physical capacity (though it is not certain that this would 
be on a 1* to 1 basis because of current surplus capacities of some colleges) — 
thus while reduced capital outlay might be the case in the four-year segments, 
some increase would be noted among local Junior Colleges. 
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to offset declining regional economic activity? 

Should universities and colleges be used explicitly 
as instruments of social engineering? Broadly 
stated, what other important public purposes in addi- 
tion to those of education, can be served by an 
educational investment ?1 

Phase II of the Report of the California State Development Plan 
Program in its discussions of patterns of urbanization states: 

It is obvious that no consideration has been 
given to the location of four-year institutions as. 
an instrument of economic or physical development, 
unless one considers the political pressure exerted 
among cities and counties in metropolitan areas as 
evidence of such consideration. 

If the matter of university location were given 
more conscious thought as a tool of State policy, 
many other issues such as the fiscal and planning 
impact on communities caused by these facilities in- 
cluding roads, housing, cultural facilities, community 
services and recreation could be better handled through 
improved coordination between the State agencies and 
greater cooperation with affected local government. 

Anticipated impacts upon communities and regions have been presented 
as reasons for colleges or campuses to be located in areas represented 
by persons appearing before the Committee on Physical Facilities of the 
Coordinating Council. Attractive descriptions of what the presence of 
a college would produce were presented vigorously. 

The presence of a college in a region produces a college-going rate 
which is greater than that found in regions without a college. A large 
portion of the increase comes from students who attend college part-*time, 
while working to support themselves and, often, their families as well. 
Thus there exists, in every well-populated area of the state without 
ready access to a college or campus, a substantial potential enrollment, 
which needs higher education. 

On the other hand, examination of what has actually occurred at 
State Colleges remote from heavily populated areas reveals that growth 
is slow. Reaching an enrollment size which enables economies of scale 
in operating costs requires many years. 

lCalifomia Legislature, Joint Committee on Higher Education, The 
Academic State , 1968, p. 5. 

^California State Office of Planning, Phase II Report . California 
State Development Plan Program, 1968, p. 182-3. 
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The growth of the environs of the Riverside and Davis campuses 
of the University reveals little apparent immediate impact upon regional 
economy, other than agriculture. New campuses at Irvine and Santa Cruz 
have not developed enough to make judgments about their impacts, but 
preliminary evidence indicates substantial changes near Irvine, few, 
if any, near Santa Cruz. And Irvine was located in what was already 
one of the most rapidly growing areas of California. 

Thus one can conclude that, to date. State Colleges and University 
campuses, when located where there are many persons to be educated, 
provided a needed service to large numbers of local students. When 
located in less populous areas, they provided a needed service to small 
numbers of local students and had apparently little impact upon the 
economy of the region or the state, except that made by local insti- 
tutional expenditures and those of college personnel and students. 

1. Location of colleges and campuses as elements in building 
or reconstructing a region, is intellectually attractive, 
but the art of planning has not yet reached a degree of 
sophistication to weigh all of the impinging forces and 
factors within a region, to determine their interactions 
with a potential institution, or to decide which among 
competing regions is most deserving. The location of 
colleges or campuses for social and economic reasons is 
not considered in this report when assessing the need and 
location of new facilities. 

2, The report considers the location of colleges or campuses 
primarily on the basis of the intent to provide educational 
services to the largest possible potential number of 
individuals . 



Summary 

The chapters which follow are directed to the primary question:* 
whether new centers of public higher education are needed to meet 
anticipated student demand for collegiate level training. In considering 
this question, effort is made to focus upon those measures which may 
alone, or in combination, enable the University of California, the 
California State Colleges and the public Junior Colleges to accommodate 
increased enrollments through more efficient use and development of 
existing colleges and campuses before the establishment of new centers. 

The methods given particular attention in this report are: 

1. Redirection of excess demand at one or more campuses or 
colleges within a segment to other campuses or colleges 
of the same segment with available physical capacity. 



2. Increasing the planned annual growth of colleges or campuses 
which have not yet reached their planned maximum enrollment 
ceilings . 

3. Increasing the number of students to be accommodated on a 
given campus or college (in many instances this implies 
the increasing of the planned maximum enrollment ceiling 
where feasible) by one or more of the following. 

a. Increasing the projected size of the summer 
term under year-round operations. 

b. Increased use of each campus or college by 
extension of the instructional program into 
evening hours and use of Saturday classes. 

c. Adding additional facilities to the existing 
campus. 

If in the analysis it appears these means cannot be applied in 
enough particular cases or when applied singly or in Oombination fail 
to give assurance that demand can be met, then a new center of higher 
education may be indicated. 



CHAPTER II 



PROJECTIONS OF ENROLLMENTS AND THE 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL CENTERS 



Estimates of Population 

Projections for higher education, while related to estimated increases 
in the general population, are most closely related to estimated changes in 
the number of 18-24 year olds, the age group comprising the bulk of college 
students, and to changes in the number of high school graduates, from which 
come most members of each freshman class. 

Although the total population of California, is estimated^ to rise from 
19,662,000 in 1968 to 29,105,000 in 1985 through regular increase, estimates 
for the 18-24 year old group and for high school graduates do not follow 
precisely the same pattern. (See Table II-l.) In 1982, the estimated 

number of high school graduates declines and continues to decline through 
1984. The estimate for 1985 is approximately equal to that for 1975. In 
1983 the 18-24 year age group declines and the decline continues to 1989. 
These data imply that, to the extent that the number of students attending 
college is a fraction of the number of high school graduates or the number 
of 18-24 year olds, physical facilities sufficient to house the actual 
enrollment in 1975-1979 period will again be sufficient in 1985. (Proj ec- 
tions of the Department of Finance assume no major changes in college-going 
and persistence rates during the 10-year period) . 

A graphic presentation of the projection of high school graduates, the 
18-24 year old age group and the total population is shown in Figure II-l. 

Estimates of Enrollments in Higher Education 

In considering future enrollment expectations, it must be noted that 
projected enrollments are derived from past experience; the demographer 
cannot take unknown future events into account. Change in human choice can 
rarely be predicted in advance. In projecting college enrollments, three 
factors may have increasing influence upon the relationship of college 
enrollments to the number of high school graduates and to the number .of 18-24 
year olds: (1) the proportion of each group deciding to attend college, (2) 

the number of college students who continue in college, and (3) the number 
of college graduates who enroll in graduate school. Each of these factors 
is discussed below. 

High School Graduates and 18-24 Year Olds Attending College . College 
attendance and college graduation are important factors in social mobility, 
with a college degree becoming a requirement for entry or later advancement 



•^ •Estimated and Projected Population of California, 1960-2000 , California 
State Department of Finance, June, 1968. Note : The report contains four 

different projections based upon different assumptions concerning migration 
and birthrate. The series used by the Council staff is the Series I-D 
projection which assumes that net migration will level at 300,000 per year 
and that the fertility rate will be at the lowest of four possibilities 
established by the United States Census Bureau. The Department of Finance 
has indicated that recent data show that the projections may be high since 

it now appears that net migration will be less than 300,000 per year and the 
fertility rate will be lower than that used in the projection. 
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TABLE H-1 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED TOTAL POPULATION 



18-24 


YEAR OLD POPULATION 


AND PUBLIC 12TH GRADE 
1966-2000 


GRADUATES 1966-1 




Public High 


18-24 Year Old 


Total State 


Year 


School Graduates 3 


Population 


Population^ 


1966 


242,762 


1,881,500 


18,792,000 


1967 


252,316 


1,986,300 


19,185,000 


1968 


256,550 


2,107,700 


19,662,000 


1969 


267,000 


2,232,500 


20,154,000 


1970 


278,325 


2,368,800 


20,654,000 


1971 


288,000 


2,518,300 


21,152,000 


1972 


298,375 


2,615,700 


21,662,000 


1973 


302,300 


2,685,800 


22,180,000 


1974 


314,950 


2,768,600 


22,705,000 


1975 


324,700 


2,858,048 


23,235,000 


1976 


326,275 


2,953,131 


23,773,000 


1977 


331,150 


3,038,722 


24,324,000 


1978 


339,050 


3,116,186 


24,888,000 


1979 


347,050 


3,193,321 


25,463,000 


1980 


347,350 


3,260,829 


26,049,000 


1981 


348,000 


3,299,671 


26,644,000 


1982 


343,000 


3,325,671 


27,249,000 


1983 


330,000 


3,322,230 


27,861,000 


1984 


323,000 


3,287,684 


28,480,000 


1985 


325,000 


3,247,631 


29,105,000 


1986 


- - - 


3,205,801 


— — — 


1987 


— 


3,175,377 


- - - 


1988 


— 


3,158,991 


- - - 


1989 





3,147,416 


- - - 


1990 


— 


3,172,888 


32,255,000 


1995 


— 


3,578,277 


35,401,000 


2000 


— 


4,125,882 


38,571,000 



SOURCE: California State Department of Finance 

a Not projected beyond 1985. 
k Annual projections discontinued after 1985. 
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FIGURE II -I 



CALIFORNIA TOTAL POPULATION AND 18-24 YEAR AGE GROUP 1960-2000, 

AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 1960-85 
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in an increasing proportion of employment. Thus the push of high school 
graduates to, and through, college is expected to increase as more 
parents become convinced that this is the road to a better life for 
their children. Recent legislation to provide grants, employment, and 
loans for students reflects public concern about assuring equality of 
access to higher education. More legislation at national and state 
levels can be expected. 

An increased number of college educated persons among minority 
groups has been found to be desirable in many studies of current social 
problems. Toward this objective, the Council recently recommended 
that University and State College admission requirements be revised to 
allow an additional 2% exception to requirements for freshmen and 
transfer admissions in order to accommodate disadvantaged students with 
capacity to succeed in college. More importantly, many present programs 
in elementary and secondary schools are designed to remove educational 
disadvantages from students and so to produce substantially more high 
school graduates with ability to succeed in higher education. The 
effects of these programs upon college enrollments cannot be predicted 
now, but they could be significant. 

At the present time about 60% of the high school class in California 
can be expected to enter a two or four-year institution of higher 
education. How quickly this proportion will grow is most difficult to 
assess . 

The Number of Undergraduate Students Who Continue in College . Studies 
of higher education in California and elsewhere reveal substantial drops 
in the size of an entering class as it progresses through college. 

Other studies indicate that many students who drop out of one institution 
enter another. In a state as large as California, with three massive 
segments of public higher education, a change in the number or rate of 
drop-outs or of re-entry could have significant effect upon college 
enrollments . 

Currently all three segments are concerned about learning more about 
why students decide to drop out or stay in college or to transfer else- 
where. With more knowledge of causes, programs to encourage persistence 
can be expected, with resultant increases in the number of students 
who continue in college. 

Further, of potentially great immediate impact, could be widespread 
development in Junior Colleges of programs intended to prepare disadvan- 
taged students to enter State Colleges or University campuses in the 
upper division. With the end of war in Viet Nam, the GI Bill could lead 
to increased enrollments. 

The Number of College Graduates Who Continue in College . A graduate 
degree is. required for entry into a relatively few but increasing number 
of occupations. In addition, research is becoming more and more important 
in business, industry, and government with consequent heavy demands for 
graduate students prepared to do research. Thus many opportunities for 
interesting, well-paid work are contingent upon graduate study. 

In addition, rapid, geometric rates of increase in tho amount of 
knowledge are generating demands for longer periods of time in which to 
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teach students what they need to know. Five-year programs are becoming 
common in areas such as engineering, architecture and education. Some 
scholars of higher education envision a master's degree as the first 
degree in many academic fields. 

# 

The combined effects of employment opportunity and extensions of 
academic programs through a fifth year could lead to significant increases 
in college graduate enrollment present in the system. Current draft pol- 
icies may lead to some immediate reduction in graduate enrollment. 



Thoueh there appear to be general long-range trends towards expansion 
of the college-going group and increased persistence, too little is 
known about future trends in birthrates or about future trends in attendance 
and persistence patterns of the 18-24 year old group or of high school 
graduates to warrant any modification of existing official projections . 
Whatever these trends become, the state's demographers use procedures 
which will take account of them in future estimates of population . 

Estimates of Enrollments in the Segments of Higher Education 

For many years the California State Department of Finance has prepared 
the enrollment projections required for higher education purposes. The 
technique used by the department, based upon grad-progression ratios, 
also referred to as "cohort-survival", provides reasonably accurate pro- 
jections for not more than twelve years. Projections beyond this interval 
can be made by extrapolating existing trends, but such projections can 
be unreliable. 

Longer-term projection methods are now being developed by the 
Department of Finance, through an investigation supported in part by 
federal funds provided through the Coordinating Council for Higher Education. 
In the absence of these longer-term projections, the current study of 
additional centers again employs these "official projections" of the 
Department of Finance. 

Procedures for arriving at final estimates of future enrollment 
differ for each segment. In respect to the California State Colleges, 
the Department of Finance prepares an initial overall projection (referred 
to as the "Phase I" projection) for the fall term enrollment of full- 
timel students, both graduate and undergraduate, for the segment as a 
whole. The Chancellor's office then distributes the overall figures among 
the various State Colleges, indicating the projected fall-term enrollment 
of full-time students for each college for each year of the projections. 
(These projections are referred to as "Phase II".) 

For the Junior Colleges, the Departments ten-year projections 
indicate the number of day-graded students 2 expected in each Junior 
College district in the fall term. These are sent to individual districts 
for their use in developing 10-year master plans required for receipt 



^Enrolled for more than twelve units. 

^Enrolled for one or more units, 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
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of state funds for capital outlay. Each district after reviewing the 
projections may request revision. 

For the University, "Phase I projections" indicate projected fall 
term enrollment of undergraduate students by lower division and upper 
division levels. The University then converts these figures into an 
average annual headcount through use of the ratios of .9089 for lower 
division, 1.0238 for upper division. (The difference in ratio reflects 
lower division dropout and upper division new admission.) The projected 
annual average undergraduate headcount is then divided by the President's 
office among the various University campuses, by level of instruction. 

(In view of the Master Plan recommendation that a 41:59 ratio between 
the lower and upper divisions and later amended by CCHE and segmental 
agreement to 40:60, be reached by 1975. University projections reach 
a 42:58 ratio in 1975-76*) The University also includes an estimated 
increment in average annual enrollment of undergraduates from year-round 
operations. 

Projections of graduate enrollment, prepared by the University 
rather than by the Department of Finance, also include an estimated 
increment from year-round operation. These projections are then dis- 
tributed by the President's office among the various campuses of the 
University where they are added to the undergraduate enrollment es- 
timates provided by the Department of Finance. 

Private college figures have been developed from a recent Asso- 
ciation of Independent California Colleges and Universities' survey. 

The projected fall term enrollment of full-time students in each 
segment is shown below in Table II-2. 
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1S0UBCE: Department of Finance 

2 n*A« • Not Available 



The distribution of undergraduate enrollments among the public 
segments has remained comparatively constant in the 1960's. The Uni- 
versity of California full-time enrollments amounted to some 14% of 
total full-time undergraduate enrollment in the state in 1967 (it stood ’ 
at 13.6% in 1961). The State College proportion increased slightly 
from 23.9% in 1961 to 25% in 1967. Junior colleges in 1961 accommodated 
44.4% of all undergraduate full-time students and 47.7% in 1967. Pri- 
vate colleges and universities, though increasing in enrollments, de- 
clined in proportion from 18% to 13.4%. 

Enrollment projections indicate the need to assure a capacity in 
public higher education institutions for some 776,000 full-time students 
in 1977 with modest increases or even a decline in the 1980* s and then 
a modest increase thereafter. 

The chapters following consider whether the anticipated demand can 
be met by existing facilities, whether those facilities must be modified 
or expanded, and in the event of a need for new facilities, where they 
could be located. 

Chapter III attempts an overall view of higher education service 
to the state as a whole with attention to interests in certain areas. 

It also introduces some alternative approaches to the providing of 
service to populations not now served or in need of supplemental services. 



CHAPTER III 
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1 NEW CENTERS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

AND REGIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 



The need for higher education opportunities within regions has been 
emphasized in past surveys due in great measure to the size and geograph- 
ical diversity of California. Community colleges have been planned and 
located exclusively on a local basis as their purpose is in great measure 
to meet the post-secondary education needs of a particular area or com- 
. munity. Traditionally most California State Colleges have been considered 
regional institutions catering to the requirements of residents of a par- 
ticular area for baccalaureate and first-stage graduate work. Curricula, 
limited residence facilities, low cost of education to the student, all 
have reflected this 'regional orientation. However, a number of State Col- 
leges have developed as statewide or semi-statewide institutions in that 
they draw substantial numbers of students from beyond their immediate geo- 
graphical service areas. San Jose State College, Chico State College and 
California State Polytechnic College at San Luis Obispo are cases in point. 

Individual campuses of the University of California are statewide 
institutions, the need for an additional campus has been primarily asserted 
to relate to a statewide need, rather than a local one. It is, neverthe- 
less, to be noted that existing University campuses are distributed 
throughout the state as can be seen in Figure III-l. Furthermore, interest 
in additional campuses was expressed during this present study and in the 
1964 study by representatives of "have-not" regions such as the central 
San Joaquin Valley and the upper Sacramento Valley in part for benefit of 
the economy of the area. This interest has required consideration of the 
need for University campuses in areas not now "served" even though the 
University is normally seen as an institution statewide in attraction. 

In contrast to previous reports, this study does not stress a system- 
atic analysis of all regions of the state for purposes of determining the 
need for additional State Colleges or University campuses. This is the 
case because: (1.) nearly all regions (however defined) are now served by 
a State College or a University campus or both; (2.) any regional emphasis 
tends to detract from overall statewide needs and considerations deemed 
most essential for emphasis in this study due to a possible enrollment 
plateau of 1980's, and (3.) no definition of regions appears to be wholly 
useful for meaningful analysis in terms of this present study. (Previous 
studies have used State Economic Areas or other arbitrary enrollment areas 
as bases for calculating college-going rates, surveys of existing institu- 
tions, etc., - none has been wholly satisfactory.) 

Regional needs, however, are emphasized to a much greater degree in 
the section concerning the community colleges in light of their almost ex- 
clusive local orientation and commuter college characteristics. 

In consequence, the following material presents a number of consider- 
ations relevant to the need for additional centers not placed in the frame 
of arbitrary regional demarcations. Where area interest in a new State Col- 
lege or University campus is discussed, the area is defined for that 
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FIGURE 1U-I 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES IN CALIFORNIA 
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discussion only and an effort is made to present an initial examination of 
the potential of that area against a statewide need and the factor of the 
greatest service to the greatest numbers of prospective students. Chapters 
IV, V and VI in discussion of State College, University and Junior College 
facility needs respectively continues the discussion. 

Commuting Distances 



The foregoing in general terms suggests that most persons of the state 
are relatively near some public four-year colleges — either a State College 
or University campuses. Most are within the general vicinity of both kinds 
of institutions. Almost 100% of the state's citizens (some 99%) are esti-* 
mated to reside in a Junior College district, and many of these persons live 
close to campus. 

Being within the general vicinity of a college does not, of course, 
imply that the college is truly accessible. Commuting distance must be 
considered. (Other factors of accessibility such as the cost of education, 
including the cost of commuting, eligibility for admission, may be among the 
primary barriers and in fact limit accessibility. These factors are not 
directly the concern of this report; they have, however, been considered in 
part in other recent Council reports concerning financial assistance programs 
and programs for the disadvantaged. )1 

Community colleges are almost exclusively commuting colleges and the 
California State Colleges very much so. What may be a maximum commuting 
distance for one person, may not be for another. Local conditions make it 
difficult to establish uniform and reasonable norms upon which to determine 
who is, or is not, beyond effective commuting range of a college. Motivation 
in great measure, as well as finances and time available, may determine what 
is reasonable, at least to the student, and what is not. 

Recognizing the difficulties inherent in the problem an effort was 
made to determine the approximate number of students living outside the 
effective commuting range of a community college on the one hand and a State 
College on the other. Results are merely suggestive, as short of a census, 
exactitude does not appear possible. 

For purposes of examining the question, it was assumed that up to 30 
miles or the mileage equivalent of 45 minutes in commuting time if less 
distance can practically be covered in that time, was a maximum effective 
commuting range for most students, except that in the case of full freeway 
conditions it was assumed that 45 miles could be covered in the 45 minutes. 



1 Increasing Opportunities in Higher Education for Disadvantaged Stu- 
dents » No. 1026, July 1966; California Higher Education and the Disadvantaged 
A Status Report « No. 1032, March 1968; Financial Assistance Programs for 
California Colleges and University Students . 67-13, October 1967. 
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(For example, freeway conditions in the San Joaquin Valley allows maximum 
speed at all times of the day.) Using these guides, territory was identi- 
fied as being within commuting ranges of individual Junior Colleges, a 
California freeway system map was used as the base map, and the topography 
of the area was examined. Results of this effort are shown in Figure 
III-2 and Figure III-3. (See pages III-6 and III-7.) 



The commuting distance selected for the survey appears reasonable. 
Florida, for example, in its 1957 Master Plan set out to provide a Junior 
College within 30 miles of its citizens' homes. * A recent Texas report 
indicates dormitories are provided for students who must commute more than 
75 miles per round trip.^ The survey of State College students conducted 
in the spring 1967 disclosed the following concerning commuting distance: 



This survey would suggest that 30 miles is the outside distance that 
the large majority of State College students travel, though some 6% travel 
30 or more miles. The survey also disclosed that the full-time student 
typically lives on or near the State College campus. The commuter was 
more often taking less than a full load. The 45-minute time limit was 
introduced to account for situations where highway and topographic 
conditions severely restrict the distance which can be covered. 

Once the effective commuting areas were determined for those Junior 
Colleges in existence as of July 1, 1968, an effort was made to determine 
the number of persons residing outside the area. The survey indicated 
that based on the most recent population data available, some 417,000 
persons live outside the commuting areas as defined in incorporated cities* 

To account for those persons outside the commuting range and not residing 
within incorporated areas, the number of persons residing in the incorporated 
areas was increased by 13.6%, the percentage of the population designated 
as rural as opposed to "urban" in the most recent federal census — this 
corresponds roughly to the incorporated area — unincorporated area dichotomy. 
This results in a figure of about 485,000 persons residing outside effective 

commuting range of an established Junior College. 



^The Community Junior College in Florida's Future , Report to the State 
Board of Education by the Community College Council (Tallahassee, Fla.: State 

Department of Education, 1957). Community colleges have been established so 
that now it is claimed more than 99% of the state's population is within 
30 mile radius of some college. 

^Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System, A Plan for the 
Development of Public Service Colleges in Texas as to 1980, September 16, 1968 

^The large unincorporated areas often surround large population centers 
which in turn contain Junior Colleges and are generally within the commuting 

area defined. 



Distance 



Percent of Total State College Students 



1-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-49 
50 + 
NR 



0-1 miles 



20.09% 

39.45 

24.37 

10.14 

3.87 

1.70 



.38 
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The next step was to estimate the number of 18-24 year olds unserved 
geographically by Junior Colleges. As of July 1, 1968, based on statewide 
figures, some 52,000 of the 485,000 persons could be expected to fall within 
this age group. Recent data for California show that total Junior College 
enrollment equals some 25% of the 18-24 year old group on a statewide basis. 
Using this figure (and recognizing that no precise data are available re- 
garding proportions of age groups attending college) we might then conclude 
that around 13,000 individuals are actual, or potential, Junior College 
attendees and who reside outside the effective Junior College commuting 
range as defined. This may be compared to a full-time enrollment in Junior 
Colleges of 213,496 in fall 1967 and a total enrollment of 521,695. 

While the figure of 13,000 is subject to considerable qualification, 
it does indicate that proportionately few persons in the 18-24 year old — 
and primary college-going — age group are beyond effective commuting distance 
of an existing Junior College. (If the mileage and time guides were adjusted 
then, of course, different totals could result.) 

Using the same methodology and noting that data show State College 
enrollments equal about 10% of the 18-24 year old population, we find that 
more than 2 million persons live outside the effective commuting range of an 
existing or presently proposed State College, that about 220,000 of this 
number are in the 18-24 year old age grouping, and that, using this figure 
and the established relationship between State College enrollments and the 
age group, we may then estimate that some 22,000 persons live beyond effec- 
tive commuting distance to a State College and who are potential or actual 
attendees (many of these persons could attend a Junior College for their 
initial two years ) . 

(Another way of looking at the problem could be to assume universal 
Junior College coverage and to consider only those students at the upper 
division as being potentially truly isolated. This 'approach indicated that 
in 1966 some 5,250 potential upper-division students resided in circumstances 
that were geographically isolated from State College, University or private 
college upper-division opportunities. To develop this total the staff used 
high school graduation classes in isolated areas as determined on the basis 
of service areas for State Colleges and other four-year institutions, and 
the relation of high school graduates to upper-division enrollments.) 



College-Going By Area 

Research supports the proposition that availability of facilities in- 
creases the numbers of persons from a given area seeking a higher education 
when similar facilities have not been made available previously. This appears 
to be especially true in respect to Junior Colleges where low cost and open 
admission facilitate entrance. 1 This is reflected in practices of the 
California Department of Finance's enrollment projection procedures, for 

ISee for example James W. Trent and Leland L. Medsker, Beyond High 
School (Berkeley: Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, 

University of California at Berkeley, 1967), p. 317. The study follows some 
10,000 high school graduates into higher education and vocations. 
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example, where special rates are applied In estimates of Junior College 
enrollments when a college is beginning in a previously unserved area. 

College-going, of course, is not purely a function of availability of 
kinds of institution. Besides factors such as motivation, sub-culture stress 
on the values of higher education, and socio-economic concerns, the economic 
configuration of the region has impact. Particular circumstances may dictate 
a high college-going rate or a. lower one> 

Though the college-going index is subject to a number of qualifications, 
some attention may be paid to it as one reflection of "service". Table III-l 
presents comparisons by groups of counties in terms of students, under- 
graduate and graduate, from those counties who attend State Colleges and 
University campuses as compared to total county population. Table III-2 
shows the first-time freshmen by county of residence as compared to the 
June 1967 high school graduating class. 

These two comparisons indicate variation in attendance proportions 
among the California counties. These rates are explicable, in part, in terms 
of proximity to either State Colleges or University campuses. The proportion 
of University students is comparatively high (on both enrollment measures) 
from Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara-San 
Benito and Santa Barbara counties. Los Angeles and Orange counties fall 
somewhat lower as does San Diego. Most rural counties have comparatively low 
University attendance rates . For State Colleges the two measures show high 
ratings for Butte, Glenn, Humboldt-Del Norte, Fresno-Madera , San Luis Obispo, 
Santa Clara and San Benito, San Diego, and Sacramento-Yolo counties — all 
counties where State Colleges are located or are adjacent. 

The composite view shows those generally rural counties with no 
institutions have typically low rates of attendance either at a State College 
or University campus. There is apparently a University "territory" in the 
San Francisco Bay Area in that University-going rates in the Bay Area are 
substantially higher than in the Los Angeles or San Diego metropolitan 
regions. State Colleges appear to attract students in rural areas where the 
colleges are located as well as in the San Diego, San Jose and Sacramento areas. 



Isolated Areas 

Though a large majority of California citizens now reside in areas served 
by one or several institutions of higher education which are within effective 
commuting distance from them, this is not to say the question of the "isolated" 
area can be disregarded. There are several policy alternatives which are 
open to individual Junior College boards in making available services in 
remote areas or to the State in respect to State Colleges. 1 These alternatives. 



University facilities are located on statewide and not local con- 
siderations. Thus the problem of providing University facilities for 
geographically isolated individuals is not of the same degree of concern 
as in the case of the locally oriented Junior Colleges and the State Col- 
leges which have traditionally viewed themselves as servicing particular 
regions. See Appendix G for a discussion of the costs of providing 
facilities for students in an isolated area. 
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COMPARISON OF COUNTY POPULATION AND UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 

TOTAL FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT BY COUNTY OF ORIGIN 

FALL 1967 



ENROLLMENT RATE PER 1000 



COUNTY 


^POPULATION 




COUNTY 


IN POPULATION 


Alameda 


(July 1, 1967) 
1,065,500 


lUu. 

6,688 


10,067 


U.C. 

6,277 


c.s*c* 

9,448 


Butte & Glenn 


120,500 


279 


2,048 


2.315 


16,996 


Contra Costa 


545,100 


3,668 


4,579 


6.729 


8.400 


Fresno A Madera 


465,900 


998 


6,190 


2,142 


13,286 


Humboldt & Del Norte 


123*900 


191 


2,184 


1,542 


17,627 


Imperial 


78,700 


150 


• 498 


1,906 


6,328 


Kern 


339,900 


874 


2,099 


2.571 


6.175 


Iassen A Plumas 


29,200 


76 


200 


2,603 


6*849 


Los Angeles 


7,032,400 


31,861 


59,492 


4*531 


8*460 


fcrin 


201,200 


1,383 


1,849 


6*874 


9,190 


Merced & Mariposa 


116,400 


207 


822 


1.778 


7.062 


Mono & Inyo 


19,800 


56 


89 


2*828 


2*987 


Monterey 


246,100 


658 


1,204 


2.674 


4,892 


Napa 


77,600 


289 


505 


3.724 


6*508 


Orange 


1,268,900 


4,297 


12,651 


3*386 


9.970 


Placer, Nevada 4 Sierra 


103,200 


309 


935 


2*994 


9,060 


Riverside 


444,000 


1,855 


1,907 


4.178 


4*295 


Sacramento. El Dorado & Yolo 


761,100 


3,573 


9,246 


4*695 


12.148 


San Bernardino 


667,700 


1,847 


3,687 


2*766 


5,522 


San Diego 


1,283,200 


3,653 


16,407 


2.847 


12,786 


San Francisco 


747.500 


3,355 


6,757 


4*488 


9,039 


San Joaquin* Amador & Calaveras 305*600 


767 


1,994 


2*485 


6,461 


San Luis Obispo 


104,300 


219 


1,420 


2.003 


13,614 


San Mateo 


555,400 


2,831 


5,260 


5*110 


9,49 


Santa Barbara 


249,800 


2,086 


1,355 


8*350 


5,42 


Santa Clara & San Benito 


984,700 


3,832 


13,793 


3,892 


14,001 


Santa Cruz 


112,700 


412 


692 


3*655 


6,140 


Shasta, Tehama & Trinity 


116,300 


270 


979 


2,321 


8,418 


Siskiyou 4 Modoc 


42,900 


109 


360 


2*541 


8*392 


Solano 


169,200 


468 


1,009 


2.766 


5,964 


Sonoma, Lake 4 Mendocino 


257,400 


750 


2,308 


2*914 


8,967 


Stanislaus 4 Tuolumne 


203,800 


523 


1,709 


2*566 


8,386 


Tulare 4 Kings 


261,200 


427 


1,525 


1*635 


5,838 


Ventura 


330,800 


988 


1,588 


2*987 


4,800 


Yuba, Colusa 4 Sutter 


99,700 


285 


747 


.kssa 


7.492 


MEAN 








3,409 


8,726 



SdtjB&E: University of California, Office of Analytical Studies, Statistical Summary of Students- 

Fall Quart a r 1967. Tablo X "Geographical Distribution of Students at Time of Admission*" 
California State Colleges, Office of Institutional Research, State Department of Finance* 
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TABLE III-2 

COMPARISON OP PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY COUNTY AND 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE CO LLEG ES 
FIRST-TIME FRESHMEN ENROLLMENTS BY COUNTY OF ORIGIN 
June 1967 Graduates; Fall 1967 Enrollments 



smn. 



NO. OF RJBLIC 
HIGH. SCHOOL GRADS 



Alameda 

Butte A Glenn 

Contra Costa 

Fresno A Madera 

Humboldt & Del Norte 

Imperial 

Kern 

Iassen & Plumas 
Los Angeles 
Marin 

Merced & Mariposa 

Mono A Inyo 

Monterey 

Napa 

Orange 

Placer. Nevada & Sierra 
Riverside 

Sacramento. El Dorado & Yolo 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 

San Joaquin. Amador A Calaveras 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara A San Benito 
Santa Crua 

Shasta. Tehama & Trinity 
Siskiyou 8c Modoc 
Solano 

Sonoma. Lake A Mendocino 
Stanislaus A Tuolumne 
Tulare A Kings 
Ventura 

Yuba. Colusa A Sutter 
KEAN 



13,500 

1,791 

8,637 

6,929 

1,858 

1.019 
4,926 

505 

83,426 

2,633 

1,866 

313 

2,854 

990 

17,153 

1,797 

5,581 

12,066 

9.019 
16,558 

6,626 

4,265 

1,283 

7,578 

3,357 

13,659 

1,530 

1,730 

715 

2,168 

3,552 

2,953 

3,464 

4,681 

1,331 



ENROLLMENT 

ELS2 WE 



RATE PER 1000 
P.H.S. GRADS 









C.S.C. 


1,026 


993 


67 


76 


39 


265 


22 


148 


704 


470 


82 


54 


169 


755 


24 


109 


29 


257 


16 


138 


27 


16 


27 


16 


146 


121 


30 


24 


5 


28 


10 


55 


4,589 


4,516 


55 


54 


283 


158 


108 


60 


40 


78 


21 


42 


6 


13 


19 


42 


121 


80 


42 


28 


27 


24 


27 


24 


877 


1,134 


51 


66 


41 


50 


23 


28 


303 


166 


54 


30 


551 


708 


46 


59 


321 


373 


36 


41 


796 


1,329 


48 


80 


402 


294 


61 


44 


129 


152 


30 


36 


42 


166 


33 


129 


545 


416 


72 


55 


254 


118 


76 


35 


902 


1,419 


66 


104 


69 


42 


45 


27 


46 


81 


27 


47 


17 


40 „ 


24 


56 


91 


104 


44 


50 


110 


246 


31 


69 


80 


78 


27 


26 


53 


103 


15 


30 


177 


132 


38 


28 


55 


72 


-4L 


-51 






41 


57 



SOURCE: See Table III-l 

& 

Figure includes Private High School Grads, some 12,000 statewide. 
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or a combination, may be employed in a given situation and circumstance. 

The central question in considering the problem of the student from 
an isolated area is to determine to what extent the overall principle 
(selected as controlling in this survey) will be modified which calls for • 
the placing of facilities close to the largest concentrations of prospec- 
tive students. Involved in this consideration are other questions concern- 
ing the attendant costs, both operating and capital, for smaller, less 
economical facilities; limited breadth of program possible in smaller in- 
stitutions, and, in some instances, the difficulty in recruiting qualified 
staff in the most remote regions. 

A balancing of individual, local and state interests are most clearly 
involved. No single guideline which is appropriate in all situations can 
be identified. 



The alternative, possible courses and policy of action to provide 
for geographically isolated students include: 

1. A decision to provide facilities and programs only 
when potential enrollments can justify an economically 
viable program. 

2. A decision to provide minimal programs to minimum 
enrollments recognizing the high unit costs and limited 
breadth of offering possible, on the premise that the 
costs are warranted in order to provide at least some 
program where before none existed. 

3. A program to transport students to established facil- 
ities on a day to day basis, or a residential basis. 

Daily bus service may be (and is in the case of some 
Junior Colleges) provided for students in remote areas. 
Residence facilities may be provided to enable students 
to live on campus at little or no expense to the in- 
dividual. 

Related to this policy could be — 

a. Subsidy for additional costs for transpor- 
tation or residential costs for those students 
in proven financial need. 

b. Designation of specific Junior College (or 
State College) campuses to receive students 
from remote areas. For example the state 
might build dormitories on certain Junior 
College campuses for housing students from 
isolated areas from throughout the state. 

(Some Junior Colleges now have limited 
dormitory facilities.) This policy, could, 
for example, increase enrollment in the State 
College at Stanislaus.. 
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c. Transportation subsidies such as mileage reimburse- 
ment and the like. 

d. Various combinations of the above. 

4. Development of "special programs" such as off-campus centers, 
off-campus course offerings organized in a bloc, extension 
programs, etc. 

a. These programs could be linked to use of mobile 
library facilities; periodic residence of students 
on a "home" campus for short periods or a term, etc. 

« 

b. Possibilities exist for tailoring programs to the 
location and its resources — i.e. , development of a 
general education curriculum offered in an isolated 
area which could be entered at any time, requiring 
minimal supporting facilities, and which could 
result in at least an AA degree after a certain 
number of courses have been taken. 

c. Correspondence courses, educational television, 
credit by examination, individual study are 
related methods of bringing the classroom to the 
student without requiring permanent facilities 
nor, for that matter, other students. 

Any of these alternatives and others not listed could be employed in 
whole or part given a particular situation and context. As will be apparent 
from the discussion of the need for new facilities in local Junior College 
districts, individual boards are currently faced with implicit or explicit 
decisions as to whether or not to provide permanent facilities for geograph- 
ically isolated students in areas of limited enrollment potential (and/or 
similarly economically isolated pockets of population) . 

There are, of course, many difficulties in determining which alternative 
policies could and should be selected. Primary among them is that there is 
no clearly recognized statewide policy that all students must be within 
commuting distance of a public institution of higher education (however that 
commuting distance is defined). There is an implicit policy, however, that 
the bulk of the population should be served by Junior Colleges (if not State 
Colleges as well) . Legislative intent to encourage total Junior College dis- 
tricting supports this principle of universal junior college "availability" and 
in itself contributes to the problem of service areas of limited enrollments 
as noted below. 

In recent years new Junior College districts have been formed of con- 
siderable geographical extent, and in some instances limited enrollment po- 
tential. Similarly, some established districts have annexed contiguous areas 
which are sparsely populated. Lately some colleges have expressed interest in 
providing Junior College programs for non-contiguous territory which in itself 
cannot provide sufficient enrollment for a district of its own. The Peralta 
(Oakland) district, for example, has recently taken into its district most 
of Plumas county 150 miles away. In this instance, students may be sent 
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from the Oakland area to help support the limited programs possible in the 
\ | remote area. Similarly, students may be sent from the High Sierra county 

1 to Oakland. Exchange of faculty is a possibility as well. However, as 

explored more fully elsewhere (Chapter VI), high unit costs and the limited 
curricula may temper the value of such an approach. 

The district pattern for Junior Colleges, as such, can limit individuals 
in making a free choice of institutions which may have the program the indi- 
vidual desires. Establishment of a small Junior College in a district of 
limited population and large area necessarily dictates that the student who 
wishes to go to Junior College must attend the one provided in the district 
in which he resides even though it may mean he must live away from home as 
well. If the area were not in a Junior College district, the student then 
would have the option of attending any of the state's other Junior Colleges, 
most of which could offer the student (because of size) many more curricular 
choices. Thus, establishing more Junior College districts in sparsely 
settled regions may not be educationally sound. 

Subsidy for students to attend institutions remote from their homes is 
often suggested as a method to mitigate problems students encounter from 
isolated areas. Using a financial need criterion much as that used in 
existing student aid programs, students in need in certain designated areas 
of the state could be provided support for residing away from their homes if 
they so choose. 

A rough maximum cost for such a subsidy program might be estimated as an 
example using State College populations. Earlier it was suggested that some 
' i. 22,000 potential or actual, State College enrollees may reside beyond effec- 

tive commuting distance to an existing or planned State College, Assuming 
all of this group do in fact desire to go to a State College, and assuming 
that their financial need would be that of the existing State College 
population, and the students were not expected to make a contribution to 
their cost of education either through term time work or loans (summer work 
is included however) , then the state might expect a demand for some $4 million 
in student support in a year's period for such persons. 1 This figure could 
be adjusted downward depending on the number attending a Junior College or 
other colleges by choice. 



One further consideration may be noted, and that is the possibility of 
a de facto (or legal) requirement that all persons have at least two years 
of college. If this became the general rule, then the providing of the 
initial two years of college work or post-secondary terminal training would 
become public policy. The providing of Junior College programs as high 
school offerings are now provided would then be necessary. Such a require- 
ment would have major implications for developing plans to serve students 
in isolated areas. 

Finally, any investigation of the subject reveals that it is by no 
means clear whether the providing of special facilities will govern how 
many new students will in fact enter collegiate programs who would not have 
otherwise. Very likely the establishment of a new Junior College in a 
heretofore isolated area will attract young high school graduates and many 
adults as well. Presumably many of the high school graduate group will be 

lFigures developed from data in CCHE, Financial Assistance for Califor- 
nia College and University Students (67-13, October 1967). See Appendix E, 
Table 8. These data show a per capita State College student need of about $181. 
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motivated to attend college whether the facility is close at hand or not. 

It is much less sure in the case of adults who are less mobile and more 
constrained in terms of time available for attending courses. The primarily 
motivational, personal factors common to the groups to be served should be 
considered in providing any program especially one located beyond a moderate 
commuting distance and/or when special extension-type courses are contemplated. 

But geographical isolation is not the only consideration. 



. "Urban Isolation" 

• ^ • 

Of great importance is the fact that isolation is not merely the result ' 
of natural topography and remoteness of residence to population centers. 

Limited public transportation effectively limits the ability of persons to 
attend a four-year college and even a community college in some areas such 
as the central Los Angeles area. The placing of colleges within the metro- 
politan region may have contributed to the isolation of potential groups of 
students. Coupled with the physical isolation of the ghetto is the need for 
student aids, specialized programs and the like which are necessary to over- 
come this "isolation". 

Urban "isolation" raises the question of equity to the citizenry as a 
whole should special provisions in the form of facilities, aid for students, 
special programs and the like be made for students residing in remote areas 
of the state and not for those in comparatively similar need residing in 
metropolitan areas. 

In light of these major problems, it is difficult to assure on a state- 
wide basis true equality of geographical access to higher education facilities. 
To approach such equality is a goal of public higher education. 



Area Interest in 1968 



The Council through its Committee on Physical Facilities has endeavored 
to identify those areas where there is community interest in the establishment 
of new four-year institutions (new Junior Colleges were not included in this 
aspect of the investigation due to local district responsibilities) .■*■ Two 
public hearings were held to hear community expressions of interest following 
announcement to County Boards of Supervisors, County Superintendents of 
Schools, the press and to other parties known to be interested. ^ 



• Presentations were made to the Committee by representatives from the 
Redding area, on behalf of a four-year institution in their region; individuals 
from Kings, Tulare and Fresno Counties were heard stressing the need for a 
University campus J testimony was given concerning State Colleges in northern 
San Diego County and for an international center in the southern portion of 
the same county, and, in the Los Angeles area, presentations were made on 
the need for State Colleges in the west Los Angeles area, in Burbank, and the 
Sunland-Tujunga area. A presentation was also made favoring an upper-division 



^See Chapter VI for further discussion. 

^The hearings were held on August 7, 1968, in San Francisco and on August 
8, 1968, in Los Angeles. 
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5 program in downtown San Diego. (A list of persons appearing at these hearings 

is found in Appendix I.) 

Discussion of Proposals Presented to the Council Committee on Physical 
Facilities 

San Joaquin Valley and Northern Sacramento Valley . The central San 
Joaquin area and the Redding-Red Bluff region were both given special con- 
sideration as possible locations for new University campuses in the 1964 
study. The report concluded that the enrollment potential was below the 
minimum acceptable level for a University campus (5,000 full-time students 
after seven to ten years of operations) in the northern Sacramento Valley 
(including the Redding-Red Bluff area) . It was estimated that the southern 
San Joaquin Valley (including the Kings-Tular e-Fresno area) could meet the 
minimum for a new University campus by a small margin by 1980 (assuming 
opening in 1970) if more than half of the enrollment could be drawn from 
outside the San Joaquin Valley. However, enrollment potential in each area 
was substantially less than that expected for new campuses in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Bay metropolitan area, thus leading to the Council 
recommendations . 1 

San Joaquin Valley counties which could be served by a University 
campus in the Fresno area-south today have a total population of some 
1,643,800 persons (as of July 1, 1967). 2 The area has grown about 9% since 
1960. Projections for this same region indicate a population of 1,923,000 
in 1975; 2,091,500 in 1980 and 2,260,810 in 1985. 3 

In the Redding area the population base is comparatively small. 

(| Shasta and Tehama Counties would be those areas immediately served by a 

State College, taking into account the location of Chico State College in 
Butte County. These two counties alone had a population in 1967 of some 
106,000. In 1975 the anticipated population will be about 132,000, in 
1980, 149,000, and in 1985, 166,600. 

A University campus, such as was first proposed by the communities of 
the area in 1964, could be expected to draw students from greater geo- 
graphical area to include Shasta, Tehama, Glenn, Butte, and Colusa Counties. 
(Davis, located in southern Yolo County, draws students from the southern 
portion of the Sacramento Valley.) These counties in 1967 contained 240,100 
persons. In 1975 some 281,500 are anticipated; in 1980, 309,100 and* in 
1985, 338,700. This total area will have less population than is expected 
in 1985 in Kern County (466,500), Marin (375,400) or Monterey (351,600), 
alone, for example. 



^See, CGHE, California’s Needs for Additional Centers . . . . pp. 40-41. 

^San Joaquin Valley is defined in terms of the Department of Finance's 
State Statistical area: Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Merced, San Joaquin, 

Stanislaus, Tulare Counties. Calaveras, Tuolumne and Mariposa County popu- 
lations have been added as their nearest metropolitan focal center is Fresno 
or Sacramento. 

3 These projections and others unless noted are those prepared by the 
State Department of Finance dated April 20, 1967. 
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San Diego County * San Diego County is one of the major metropolitan 
areas of California. In 1967 its estimated population was some 1,237,000 
persons and in 1985 it is expected to be nearly 1,900,000 and by 1990, 

2.300.000 according to San Diego County Planning Commission figures. 

At present, the county is served by San Diego State College, the University 
of California at San Diego, two private institutions and six Junior Colleges. 
(It should be pointed out that the full impact of University of California 
at San Diego, a newer University campus, has yet to be felt.) The bulk of 
the population is located in the southwestern portion of the county surrounding 
the City of San Diego. 

Interest has been expressed in the northern San Diego County area for 
a possible location for a new State College. It- was suggested that a new 
institution could be located in the Vista-San Marcos-Escondido vicinity to 
serve coastal cities of Oceanside and Carlsbad as well as the communities of 
the interior. The "northwest" and "north central" portions would be those 
most accessible to such a college. Population for these two regions in 
196/ was estimated to be 179,990. In 1990 these two regions of the county 
are expected to contain 459,300 persons according to County Planning 
Department figures. A college located in general area of Escondido might 
as well serve portions of the community of Poway and Del Mar Highlands in 
the "Southwest fringe region". These communities today have less than 

20.000 persons; however, by 1990 their population is expected to be 165,000. 

By 1990 a State College in the northern San Diego area could serve a popu- 
lation of some 600,000 to 625,000. San Diego State College at the same 
time might be serving a population of around 1,532,000 persons. (This 
same area today contains about 925,000 people.) 

The proposal for a "University of the Americas" close to the border 
between California and Mexico originated in the San Diego Border Area Plan 
prepared in 1966. The immediate area of the general location for the 
institution is now of limited population — 15,000. It would, however, serve 
the community of Chula Vista, the south Bay Area, Sweetwater and the southern 
portion of the Jamul area besides, possibly, the Tijuana region of Baja 
California. The present population of the California area to be served is 
about 120,000. In 1990 the area may be approximately 235,000 in population. 
Testimony presented to the Committee on Physical Facilities indicated that 
the border area would contain some 120,000 persons in 2000, the immediate 
service area some 280,000 in the same year. These population figures in 
part led a planning group to suggest an enrollment at an institution of 
some 21,000 in the year 2000. 

One of the larger private institutions in the San Diego area, the 
University of San Diego, reports that some 60% of the institution's under- 
graduate enrollment comes from San Diego County. Information provided by 
the University indicates that some adverse effect could be anticipated on 
enrollment should another four-year college be established. The Very 



■^The 1985 projection is that of the State Department of Finance, dated 
April 20, 1967. 

^These and subsequent area and community designations are those used 
by the San Diego County Planning Department in their General Plan. 



Reverend John E. Baer, President, College for Men, writes: 



The establishment of any new .institution of higher learning 
in the San Diego area is bound to have some effect on 
community support for our own institution. It is difficult to 
estimate this impact. The specific support now received from 
Roman Catholic sources would probably not be decreased signi- 
ficantly, but the support of the general ccmmunity is bound to 
decrease as institutions multiply. I can recognize that it is 
inevitable that there will be more institutions in the local 
area within the forseeable future. But they will certainly 
make it more difficult for the private colleges to survive 
financially.^- 



Testimony before the Committee on Physical Facilities suggested the need 
for downtown higher education opportunities in Central San Diego. This need 
is predicated on the fact that San Diego State College is located outside 
the central area and is not readily accessible to a number of persons, 
particularly those employed in the central city area. The Central San 
Diego area is estimated to contain about 117,000 persons (a drop from some 

126.000 in 1960). The central core, however, is expected to grow to 

153.000 in 1990. The National City area which could be served by a San 
Diego downtown center contains about 35,000 and is projected to grow to 

54.000 in 1990. In mileage, these two areas are within 5 to 10 miles of 
San Diego State College's campus. 



West Los Angeles and East Valley Areas . The proposals to provide State 
College facilities in the West Los Angeles area and in the so called East 
Valley area of metropolitan Los Angeles area (Burbank, Sunland-Tujunga, etc.) 
vicinity are considered together since they would provide additional service 
to population centers now served by other public, four-year collegiate 
institutions, but some distance away in commuting time. 

1. West Los Angeles . The population to be served is perhaps best 
identified in the case of the West Los Angeles City region. This region is 
generally considered to be west of the Harbor Freeway and bounded by the 
Santa Monica mountains and Imperial Highway. It includes Santa Monica, 

Culver City, Inglewood, West Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, the Los Angeles 
Airport vicinity, Baldwin Hills, Hollywood, etc. 

Within the area is currently U.C.L.A., Loyola University, University of 
Southern California, Pepperdine College, Los Angeles City College, Santa 
Monica City College, and a planned Junior College in Culver City. Other 
Junior Colleges are located near the area as defined. 



The West Los Angeles area proposal has been suggested because Los 
Angeles State College and San Fernando State College are considerable 
distances away via crowded freeways,, California State College at Dominguez 
Hills is similarly remote. (It may be noted that the Master Plan in 1960 
recommended the establishment of a new State College in the vicinity of 



■^Letter to Director Owen A. Knorr, October 28, 1968. 
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the Los Angeles International Airport, Dominguez Hills, which is this col- 
lege, is located to the southeast of the airport. A location to the north 
I of the airport would have served the Culver City-Santa Monica area to a 

greater degree. 

The West Los Angeles area as defined above is estimated by the Los 
Angeles Regional Planning Commission to contain some 1,559,000 persons at 
the present^ and i n 1975 9 1,718,000; in 1980, 1,817,000 and in 1985, 
1,870,000. In the period 1968 through 1985, therefore, the West Los Angeles 
area will grow by about 300,000 persons. This growth, though substantial, 
indicates that any justification for a new State College in the West Los 
Angeles area rests upon existing population and whether or not residents 
of the area can be expected to attend California State College at Los 
Angeles, San Fernando Valley State College and the new California State 
College, Dominguez Hills and whether there is at* present sufficient physical 
capacity for them. 

Establishment of a State College in the West Los Angeles area could 
have some impact on the private institutions in the area. In response to 
questions posed by the Council staff, Pepperdine College indicated that some 
44% of its enrollment came from the area and that should a new institution 
be established recruitment from a wider area would be necessary. The Col- 
lege also indicated: 

We plan to enlarge our upper division and graduate level 
work. Today we are serving more students at this level than 
on the lower division level. The junior colleges are offering 
(j work so near the homes of students that we see our area of 

service shifting to upper division. Should a state college be 
established and offer this work, we hardly see how we could 
compete as a private institution which must charge for tuition. 2 

Loyola University of Los Angeles reports that some 60% of the Univer- 
sity’s undergraduate students come from the area. (Marymount College now 
located on the Loyola campus draws 45% of its 450 students from the area.) 
Loyola does not believe that establishment of a State College in the area 
would initially reduce community support. However, Father Charles Casassa, 
President, states in response to questions posed by the Council staff: 



1 April 1, 1968, estimate of the County of Los Angeles, Regional 
Planning Commission. The West Los Angeles area is assumed to include the 
following Statistical areas: 20,3,15,35,1,30,16,31 less the populations of 

the cities of Hermosa Beach, Manhattan Beach, Redondo Beach, El Segundo in 
area 31 and Gardena, Hawthorne and Lawndale in 16. This area corresponds 
roughly to the boundaries mentioned in the text. Projections for 1975, 

1980 and 1985 were as revised in August 1966. See: Population of Los 

Angeles County . 1965-1985 . Regional Planning Commission, Special Report 
67-1, February 1967, and the Commission, Quarterly Bulletin : Population 
and Dwelling Units . 100 (April 1, 1968). 

2Letter to Owen A. Knorr from James C. Moore, Jr., Vice President — 
Planning, October 9, 1968. 
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To some extent the establishment of an uppper-division 
college with limited initial graduate work would be 
preferable to a four-year undergraduate state college. 

Such an arrangement would certainly be preferable as 
far as our lower-division work is concerned. On the 
other hand we believe that the future will see many 
private colleges getting more junior college transfers 
than at present, with perhaps some decline in the rate 
of growth in the lower division. We think that this 
may be the case because of the rising tuition rates in 
the private colleges. In connection with this particular 
question I wonder whether it is generally known that the 
Los Angeles Junior College System is planning a new 
junior college just a few miles from us. I am sure that 
this junior college will have some impact on our enroll- 
ment, and I wonder whether it would not also take care 
of a great deal of whatever problem may exist in the 
area in question. 

A new state college in our area would have some influence 
on our enrollment. It might also have some influence on 
our Teacher Training programs since we are involved with 
several public high schools in the area. If the impact 
on enrollment turned out to be severe this would certainly 
affect the quality of education which we would be able to 
offer since quality, in my judgment, is tied to some 
extent to quantity. A certain base of students is required 
to support academic programs on a good level. ^ 

2. East Valley . The Burbank and East San Fernando Valley area was 
considered for the location of a new State College in the 1964 study in 
response to legislative and community interest as well as the Master Plan 
recommendation which stated that: "in 1965 and again in 1970, if applicable, 

and before considering the need for new State Colleges in any other areas of 
the state, careful studies be made by the co-ordinating agency of the . . . 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area, Griffith Park -Glendale vicinity." 
Burbank is adjacent to this immediate area designation. 

The 1964 report did not recommend a college for this area noting that 
the communities involved were served by a variety of institutions relatively 
close at hand. The report in its text did indicate that the whole of the 
Los Angeles area including the Glendale-Griff ith Park portion should be 
studied in the next report of the Council. 

The Burbank-East Valley area does not presently contain any four -year 
public institutions. Occidental College, a private institution, is located 
in Glendale. Valley College and Glendale College are Junior Colleges within 
the immediate vicinity. San Fernando Valley State College and California 
State College at Los Angeles are within 20-30 minutes driving time via 



^Letter to Owen A. Knorr from Father Charles S. Casassa, President, 
Loyola University of Los Angeles, October 25, 1968. 
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